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Che First Permanent Dwellings at Plimoth Plantation 


By CHARLES R. STRICKLAND, A.I.A. 


N December, 1945, The Pilgrim So- 

ciety of Plymouth, Massachusetts, re- 

ceived a grant for the purpose of ac- 
quiring land, and the preparation of a 
preliminary study for a Pilgrim Memorial 
Village. In October, 1947, a corporation 
was established named Plimoth Planta- 
tion, Inc. to receive this fund and to carry 
on the work already started. (‘The spell- 
ing of “Plimoth” was chosen as that most 
often used by Governor William Brad- 
ford, ) 

It has not been possible to carry out 
archeological excavation on the original 
plantation site; therefore, we have had 
to rely on English precepts, written 
sources, the study of early seventeenth- 
century buildings now extant, and the ex- 
cavation of later plantation sites in the 
area, 

As may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations, the re-creation which we 
have designed of one of the first perma- 
nent dwellings of Plimoth Plantation 1s 
of frame construction, covered with sawn 
planks and having a thatched roof. The 
Pilgrims did not build log cabins. Among 
English precedents that have been studied 
are The Development of English Build- 


mg Construction, C. F. Innocent, and 





The House of the Pilgrims in England 
and America (1620-1685), Martin S. 
Briggs. Neither of these studies into six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century build- 
ings in England produces one example of 
the frontier type of log cabin construction 
being practiced in the Nordic countries 
and which was first introduced to this 
country when the Swedes settled in Dela- 
ware in 1638. This same theme has been 
further explored in The Log Cabin Myth, 
Harold R. Shurtleff, edited by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. As a result of exhaustive 
study Shurtleff came to the conclusion 
that the English colonists of the seven- 
teenth century were not conversant with 
log cabin construction. 

We started with the premise that the 
Pilgrims constructed their buildings in a 
manner and of a type to which they were 
accustomed. Therefore, a study was first 
made of the plans of English cottages of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
(See illustration.) These cottages were of 
frame construction. [his method was re- 
ferred to in the seventeenth century as a 
‘“‘faire’’ or frame house, a house built in 
“the English manner” in contradistinc- 
tion to the more prevalent usage of ma- 
sonry on the continent. 
| 163 
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From a study of the types of houses 
that the Pilgrims knew in England, our 
investigations led to descriptions of con- 
struction in this country prior to the set- 
tling of Plymouth. From The Log Cabin 
Myth the following descriptions are re- 
corded ; 

“Master John Guy his Letter to Mas- 
ter Slany Treasurer, and to the Counsell 
of the New-found-land Plantation,” 
May, 1611, “From the sixt October... 
our Company had bin imployed in making 
a storehouse to hold our provisions, and a 
dwelling house for our habitation, which 
Was finished about the first of Decem- 
bre... second sawpit at the fresh lake to 
saw the timber to be had . . . in keeping 
two paire of Sawyers to saw planks for 
the said buildings in working the 
frame of timber of a farre greater and 
fairer house, then that which as yet we 
dwell in, which is almost finished, ... .” 

From the annals of Ralph Hamor pub- 
lished in 1615 in A True Discourse of the 
Present Estate of Virginia: 

Henrico, Virginia, 1611: “there is in 
this town 3 streets of well framed houses, 
a hansome Church, and the foundation 
of a more stately one laid, of Brick... a 

Jamestown, 1607: “The ‘Towne it 
selfe . . . hath in it two faire rows of 
howses, all of ‘Timber, 


9 


framed 
stories, and an vpper Garret,.... 

A description of the fortified settle- 
ment of Sainte-Croix established on the 
Docket Island in the St. Croix River in 
1604, from Mare Lescarbot’s Histoire de 
la Nouvelle-France, 1609: “But inside 
the fort was the dwelling of the said M. 
de Monts, built of fair sawn timber... . 


two 


was the Magazine, where- 
in lay the safety and the life of each, built 
likewise of fair timber, and covered with 
’ Lord Baltimore’s plan- 


Elsewhere... 


shingles... 
tation of Ferryland, Autumn, 1621, in 
“Extracts of a Letter from Captaine Ed- 


ee. 


ward Winne, Governor of the Colony at 
Ferryland, within the Province of Ava- 
lon, in Newfoundland. Unto the right 
Honourable Sir George Calvert K ight 

. July 28, 1622: For addition of build- 
ing, we have at this present a Parlour of 
Fourteene foot besides the chimney, and 
twelve foot broad, of convenient height. 
and a lodging Chamber over it; to each 
a chimney of stone....” 

Having thus considered not onl the 
types of habitation with which the Pil- 
grims were acquainted in England, but 
also what the colonists preceding them did 
to establish themselves, we studied the 
writings of, or about, the Pilgrims them- 
selves, the foremost reference, of course, 
being Governor William Bradford’s Of 
Plimoth Plantation. 

Having come to Plymouth, Bradford 
says: ‘and ye 25 day begane to erecte ye 
first house for commune uses to receive 
them and their goods.” In Wourt’s Rela- 
tions, of the first day that the Pilgrims 
started to build their common house: “We 
went on shore, some to fell tymber, some 
tO saw, some to ri\ e. and some to carry 

.. As regards the length of time re- 
build the common 
Vourt’s Relations goes on to say: ‘The 


quired to house, 
Common house, in which for the first, we 
made our Rendesvous, being neere fin- 
ished wanted only covering, it being about 
20. foote square some should make mor- 
ter, and some gather thatch, so that in 
foure days halfe of it was thatched... = 

‘The COmMmmMon house being completed, 
Bradford describes the start of the first 
houses: ““And after they had provided a 
place for their FO ds, or comone store... 
and begune some smal] cottages for their 
habitation, ....” After the arrival of the 
Fortune in the fall of 1621, Bradford 
says: “they Begane now to gather in ye 
small harvest they had, and to fitte up 
their houses and dwellings against win- 
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ter, being all well recovered in health & 
strength, and had all things in good 
plenty ;’ and “This ship (caled ye For- 
tune ) was speedily dispatcht away, being 
laden with good clapboard as full as she 
could stowe,... Ps 

Of this same period Wourt’s Relations 
describes the following incidents: “‘Sun- 
day the 4 of February, was very wett and 


rainie .. . and it caused much daubing of 


our houses to fall down... .” 

The letter of Edward Winslow, dated 
December 11, 1621, sent back on the 
Fortune, Vhursday, December 13/23, 
1621, and transcribed in .Wourt’s Rela- 
tions, mentions their building activities. 
“You shall understand, that in this little 
time, that a few of us have been here, we 
have built seaven dwelling houses, and 
foure for the use of the Plantation, and 
have made preparations for divers others 
... bring Paper, and Linced Oyle for 
of ae 1624 Brad- 
ford mentions the salt industry: ““But he 
was, after some triall, so confidente, as he 


your Windows, . 


caused them to send carpenters to rear a 
sreat frame for a large house, to receive 
ye salte & such other uses.” 

Trading was a most important part of 
the Pilgrims’ economy for survival, and 
to further this they erected trading posts 
which Bradford mentions: Aptuxet, 
1627. “That they might ye better take 
all convenient opportunitie to follow their 
trade, . . . they resolved to build a smale 
pinass at Manamet, . 
their vessell X goods, they builte a house 
their,.... De Rasieres, in a letter de- 
scribing his visit of 1628, described it: 


‘ 


“or for ye saftie of 


‘...a house made of oak clapboards....” 
In 1635, Bradford speaks of the hurricane 
of August 14-15: “It blew downe sundry 
houses & uncovered others; ... it tooke of 
ve borded roofe of a house which be- 
longed to the plantation at Manamet, 
and floted it to another place, the posts 


still standing in ye ground; ....” The 
Kennebec ‘Trading Post, 1628. “Hav- 
ing procured a patente they 
erected a house up above ye river in ye 


now 
most convenientest place for trade, ... .” 
The Connecticut Trading Post, 1633. 
“But they having made a smale frame 
of a house ready, and having a great 
new-barke, they stowed their frame in 
her hold, & bords to cover & finishe it, 
having nayles & all other provisions fitting 
for their use. Coming to their place, they 
clapt up their house quickly, and landed 
their provissions, and left ye companie 
appoynted, and sent the barke home; and 
afterwards palisadoed their house aboute, 
and fortified them selves better.” 

‘There are other sources to which we 
turned for details of the first years in the 
Plymouth and Boston area. Among these 
are the following. May 1, 1632, Gov- 
Winthrop writes: 
nailed to the wall in the form of wain- 
scot,” and again in 1632: “Mr. Old- 
ham had a small house near the wear at 
Watertown made all of clapboards, burnt 
down by making a fire in it when it had 
no chimney.” The Plymouth Colony 
Records reveal that in 1626, XI ( Laws, 
I ) 203, the colony forbade the export of 


‘ 


ernor ‘“clapboards 


‘... frames for houses plank boards. . . 
or whatever may tend to the destruction 
of timber” and on March 29, 1626, it 
was agreed that new houses should not 
be thatched, but roofed “. . . with either 
bord, or pale and the like... .”’ This was 
a precaution against fire. Finally, there 
are two descriptions of Plimoth Planta- 
tion written by contemporaries. First 
there is the report of the visit made by 
John Pory of Virginia in the summer of 
1622. “And their industrie as well ap- 
peareth by their building, as by a sub- 
stantial pallisado about their | settle- 
ment: | of foote in 
stronger than I haue seene anie in Vir- 


2700 compasse, 
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ginia and lastile by a blockhouse which 
they haue erected in the highest place of 
the towne to mount their ordnance upon, 
from whence they may command all the 
harbour.” 

Second, is the letter written to a mer- 
chant in Amsterdam by Isaack de Rasieres 
after his visit to the Aptuxet Trading 
Post and Plymouth in 1628. “The houses 
are constructed of clapboards, with gar- 
dens also enclosed behind and at the sides 
with clapboards, so that their houses and 
courtyards are arranged in very good or- 
der, with a stockade against sudden at- 
tack; and at the ends of the streets there 
stood 3 wooden gates. In the center, on 
the cross street, stands the Governor’s 
house, before which is a square stockade 
upon which four patereros are mounted, 
so as to enfilade the streets. Upon the hill 
they have a large square house, with a flat 
roof, built of thick sawn planks, stayed 
with oak beams, upon the top of which 
they have 6 cannon, which shoot iron 
balls of 4 or 5 pounds, and command the 
surrounding country. The lower part 
they use for their church... .” 

In order to determine what provisions 

the Pilgrims made for bringing tools with 
them and the types that they may have 
had, we have based our research on the 
wills and inventories which are earliest 
recorded in 1631. Ina study of wills and 
inventories of 1631 to 1640 compiled by 
Mr. Henry Hornblower I], it is found 
that, of 22 individuals, the following 
building tools are listed: 
6 saws, 16 handsaws, 2 whipsaws (with rest), 
1 tiller of a whipsaw, 6 thwart saws, 13 ham- 
mers, 20 augers (1% “2” great augers), 17 
plaines (inboring, joynter, fore plaine, smooth- 
ing plaine, half-round plaine), 17 chissels, 7 
gouges, 8 adzes, 5 peircers (leather: ) 5 draw- 
ing knives, 1 hand shave, 1 gimlet, 16 or more 
wedges, 1 frowe, 1 splitting knife, 1 ruler, 
squares, 3 formers, naile tools, naile blocks, 
wimble trees, 9 axes, 7 broad axes, & felling 
axes, 11 (plus) hatchets. 


“ 
> 
» 
~ 


=— 


One of the Vayflower Pilgrims, F ran- 
cis Eaton, a carpenter whose will is dated 
1633 and is included in the above sum- 
mary, lists twenty different carpenter’s 
tools. 

Archeological excavations that have 
been carried out in the area have borne 
out the assumption that the Pilgrims de- 
signed their buildings along the lines of 
the English cottage, The first such re- 
search was at the site of the trading post 
built at Aptuxet in 1627 and which has 
been rebuilt on its original foundation. It 
was in this same year that a division was 
made of the lands outside the immediate 
town area for individual plantations. A 
study has been made of the location of 
many of these houses, and up to the pres- 
ent, excavations have been carried out by 
Mr. Sidney ‘T. Strickland at the John 
Howland Site at Rocky Nook and by Mr. 
Henry Hornblower II at the Winslow 
Site in Marshfield and the R. M. Site on 
Kel River. A great store of information 
has been unearthed thereby, not only as to 
the types of buildings which they had but 
also, through the artifacts that have been 
brought to light, the manner in which 
they lived. 

With all of this information at hand, 
it was felt that the following lines of rea- 
soning were possible. Starting with the 
description in Mourt’s Relations, ““We 
went on shore, some to fe!l tymber, some 
to saw, some to rive, and some to carry 

... This would tend to indicate that 
their plans for building had been care- 
fully thought out and organized long in 
advance, and describes succinctly the proc- 
esses involved in preparing timber for the 
type of construction that they were used 
to. Nothing is said of notching, hewing 
or stripping or otherwise dressing logs 
for a horizontal log type of wall construc- 
tion. 

The trade of each male passenger on 
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the .Wayflower is not known; however, 
we do know that there was one carpen- 
ter, Eaton, one barrel maker, John Al- 
den, and one sawyer. It might be noted 
here that Myles Standish was a profes- 
sional soldier by trade and was acknowl- 
edged as being of some experience. The 
training of a soldier in those days in- 


quainted with the building trades knows 
how difficult it is to teach even a skilled 
artisan a new method, involving, as it 
does, a good deal of trial and error with 
the accompanying loss of time. ‘The Pil- 
grims had lived with frame-type con- 
struction and those among them who had 
been reared in farming country undoubt- 





r- 
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The First Touses 


* PrimotH PLANTATION INC. 


cluded the art of fortification, which 
permits us to suppose that he must have 
had some knowledge of construction 
methods, since he was later designated to 
design the Pilgrim fortifications. 

We are all creatures of habit and in- 
stinctively choose to perform a task in the 
manner to which we are accustomed by 
observation or Anyone ac- 


practice. 


Srecacare € Svercniano © 


edly had some knowledge of building, as 
do farmers today, out of necessity. It 
would seem unreasonable to suppose, as 
has been suggested, that the first houses 
were built of logs, which is a very durable 
form of construction, only to be torn 
down within a very few years. 

‘This deduction was reached because in 
the previously quoted descriptions by 
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Pory commenting on their “industrie”’ 
and also by John Smith who mentions 
. a watch tower partly framed... ,” 
both of whom were acquainted with 


6 


Jamestown, where frame-type construc- 
tion was used ; there was nothing remark- 
able about Plymouth aside from the fact 
that their buildings were “well situated.” 
Then there is De Rasieres’s description of 
“clapboard” houses and “sawn planks.” 
Had the Pilgrims built anything so radi- 
cal and, too, enduring as log cabins, 
would it not have been remarked upon 
by these early visitors! In order to ex- 
plain why the typical first house which 
has been erected is built as it is seen in the 
illustrations, I will go through the meth- 
ods used and try to explain our reasons 
for the design together with the materials 
and methods used. First, the plan shows a 
one-room structure with a fireplace which 
occupies almost the entire end of the 
building and is placed inside the walls. 
Above the ground floor is a loft which 1s 
approached by a ladder. ‘The size of this 
area was determined by English examples 
and after a study of economical spans for 
the framing members. 

To begin the Structure, the first con- 
sideration is the foundation. Since we 
found through the excavations that early 
houses did not have cellars under the 
main room and that common practice was 
to lay one course of stones with no mortar 
directly on the ground, this method was 
used. 

Next the frame 
This consists of a sill placed on the stones 


had to be erected. 
from which corner posts rise to carry the 
roof plate. However, the length of the 
sides necessitated further support, so that 
intermediate posts were placed half the 
length which, in turn, carry the summer 
or cross beam that keeps the walls from 
bulging outwards. ‘The material used for 
the frame is oak, since this is stronger 





| 


wood than pine and permitted of smaller 
trees being used. The trees were cut and 
then trimmed down to a roughly square 
section with an adze. For the posts, the 
tree was up-ended, as the hardest part is 
the butt and the greatest strain occurs 
where the plates and rafters tie into the 
post. [his meant that the posts might be 
larger at the top as they were onl 
roughly shaped. 

Later this method was still in use but 
the heavier part was cut on a splay and 
called “‘gun stock’ posts. 
These members were joined together by 


came to he 


mortice and tenon. The roof frame was 
then raised on the plate. Since the roof 
was to be thatched, no boarding would be 
used, so there was no necessity for a flat 
surface on this frame. Therefore, whole 
oak logs with the bark still on were used, 
an axe being employed to cut the meet- 
ing angle off at the plate. ‘These in turn 
were pinned with oak dowels, or tenons, 
and were placed over the posts and with 
two intermediate members. These were 
tied with a smaller stick to form an “‘A” 
frame which is the simplest form of truss. 
On these were placed the purlins which 
were saplings, on which could be tied the 
bundles of thatch. 

The fireplace was the next considera- 
tion. Since there were no bricks available, 
fieldstone was used for this, and though 
we laid them in cement for reasons of 
durability, the Pilgrims utilized clay. ‘The 
span over the opening was bridged with a 
roughly adzed oak timber, chamfered on 
the back. From this point up to the top 
of the chimney, in order to avoid the 
weight of stone, together with the amount 
of labor that this would entail, a 
frame was built for the flue of oak, which 
walled in with daub. 


crude 


wattle and 
have 


Was 


Since the weather would even- 


tually disastrous effects on this type of 
construction, we placed the entire fire- 
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place and chimney inside the frame of the 
house so that only the top was exposed to 
the weather. 

As for the floor, it was felt that a wood 
floor would be a luxury that they readily 
would have foregone. Instead, clean sand 
was spread on the ground. To cover in 
the walls of the building, rough sawn 
planks about two inches thick with the 
edges stripped of their bark were decided 


ter on the inside. T’he small windows pro- 
vided are of a crude wood frame on which 
oiled paper was fastened. ‘These windows 
slide on a wood track which obviates the 
necessity for any hardware. The door is 
of the same planking as the walls, held to- 
gether with battens. Finally, reeds were 
gathered from Eel River, tied in bundles 
for thatching, and fastened to the purlins 
with cord. From the practice of thatching 





First Bouse Type as now reconstructed, Plimoth Plantation, Jue. 


on as being the most economical of time, 
in getting out and putting together. These 
were hung vertically from the plate to the 
sill and fastened with wood pegs, the 
joints butted together. ‘Though we feel 
sure that they had brought nails with 
them, they were no doubt very sparingly 
used. ‘Ihe joints between the planks were 
then daubed with clay. This method gave 
them tight and secure protection and al- 
so furnished a base that could receive 
clapboards later on the outside, and plas- 








used even today in England, we know 
that the binding is made from weaving 
the reeds together, but in our case this 
was deemed impractical. 

This, then, is the structure, in the 
building of which we have tried to carry 
out all the theories that have been pro- 
pounded by archeologists and _ historians 
too numerous to mention individually 
here but to whom we are profoundly in- 
debted for all the time that they have de- 
voted to this project. 
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Che History of the Paper Valentine 


By EucEeNeE E. THurstTon 


ACK in the days of long ago, be- 
fore the motor car and the air- 
plane, before the rush and present 





pace of life, there existed curious and 
novel customs whose forms today are al- 
most forgotten except for dusty mementos 
found here and there in rusting trunks 
and in that old album where grandmother 
pasted tokens of girlhood times. One of 
these customs, which has lost the charm 
of bygone days, is the commemoration of 
St. Valentine’s Day, purely an Anglo- 
Saxon practice. 

Valentines as paper love tokens were 
born in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in England. ‘They were sheets of 
music with a colored picture at the top. 
Others were handmade by folding paper 
and cutting it with a pair of scissors or 
sharp knife into a very intricate and lacy 
design which was later colored. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century color 
engraving, lithography, aquatint 
were the processes employed in_ their 
making. ‘The “Endless Knot of Love” 
was one of the popular forms at this time. 
The message was intertwined in the form 
of a maze and the whole design was left 
uncolored or colored by hand. Soon the 


and 


high-class stationers realized a_ business 
value in valentine manufacture and be- 
gan to produce papers with narrow, em- 
bossed borders. By 1810 these borders, 
still remaining narrow, were not only em- 
bossed but pierced through the paper. In 
the following years borders increased in 
width, and in many instances real lace was 
copied, 

Within the 1820’s a curious type of 
valentine It has been 
as the 
flower-cage, beehive, and spider-web. 


was fashionable. 


known by various names such 


Having originated in France, it was later 


and 


\ Westwood 
George Kershaw. A bouquet or large 
single flower was painted upon a thin but 
strong paper, mounted upon the paper be- 


made in London by 


low, and cleverly cut so that when a 
thread which hung from the centre was 
the 
through which was seen a heart, cupid, 
dove, or other love device. Contemporary 
with the flower-cage was the pocket-cen- 


pulled, bouquet became a cage 


tre valentine. A pocket, formed by art- 
fully folding a separate piece of paper, 
was mounted in the centre of the valen- 
tine. It contained a message or a wed- 
ding ring. These valentines were usually 
hand decorated in brilliant colors. 
During the 1830’s one could buy fine 
lace papers and decorative paste-ons from 
stationers and with the aid of small pa- 
per-bound manuals called “Valentine 
Writers” could copy verses, thus creating 
beautiful love tokens. The more ingenious 
of the love lorn, of course, composed his 
own love lines. Bouquets and festoons of 
flowers were hand painted in the central, 
unembossed portion of the paper. ‘This 
trend was followed by the use of satin, 
silk, lace net, chiffon, rice paper, and 
aerophane insertions as backgrounds for 
and ornamentations, 
often doves, cherubs, flowers, feathers, 


centre paste-ons 
girls’ heads, and even figures of couples. 
Thus in the late 1830’s began the golden 
age of the valentine and by the 1840’s 
they reached the height of perfection and 
beauty. Also during the period a great 


number of comic valentines appeared and 
continued for many years. Although un- 
beautiful, they hold a place in a good 
valentine collection as well as in the his- 
tory of the subject. After being repro- 
duced from a woodcut, they were crudely 
hand colored. 
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The 1840’s saw the advent of the 
‘““mechanical” or “movable” valentine. 
The figures, with joints held together by 
thread, were animated by moving a card- 
board tongue. Other types show a pic- 
ture of a cottage, the side of which opens 
to reveal a happy scene of married life; 
or the side of a church opens showing a 
wedding ceremony. 

During the 1840’s and 1850’s Eng- 
land exported great quantities of valen- 
tines to her colonies and to America. It is 
an established fact that their popularity 
began in America about 1840, but it is 
not known exactly what year the manu- 
facturers began producing valentines 
here. The golden age lasted through the 
1850's. It was in this age that a vast as- 
sortment of materials was employed 
which included artificial flowers, beads, 
feathers, velvet, plush, silk lace, shells, 
cork, sachet and perfume, dried flowers 
and grasses, seaweed, net, straw baskets, 
spun glass, imitation precious stones, and 
even human hair. [he use of tiny mirrors 
in the central panel, or a little lace-edged 
envelope surrounded by hand-painted 
flowers, was not at all uncommon. 

It is a thrilling moment for the collec- 
tor when with magnifying glass he dis- 
covers, nearly hidden from the naked eye, 
the embossed name of the maker of the 
lace paper on his valentine. It may ap- 
pear near the bottom on a tiny leaf or 
scroll in the design, or just below the 
central panel. Sometimes it appears along 
the left edge of the embossed front. Some 
of the later American manufacturers 
stamped their initial in red ink on the back 
of the fly-leaf. Also it was in America that 
the “accordion” or “lift-up,” which 
raises the lace paper above its foundation, 
was invented. 


The valentine is one of the sources 
from which the Christmas card emerged. 
Some of the manufacturers added Christ- 





— 


mas greetings toa design originally made 
for a valentine, thus economizing. 

In 1857 over three million valentines 
were sold in the United States, retailing 
from three cents to thirty dollars apiece, 
By the end of the 1850’s America was 
producing them in large quantities and 
began to realize that it was not successful 
to import from England since the taste of 
the two countries differed. 

The 1860’s saw the decline of the 
golden age of valentines. The paste-ons 
and lace paper became coarser as mass 
production stepped in. In the 1870's much 
of the lace paper had a glossy finish. ‘The 
mechanical bouquet came out in this dec- 
ade. A ribbon or cord when pulled at the 
top or bottom of a bouquet caused certain 
large flowers to move or bend forward 
revealing a hidden message beneath each 
one. The fan valentine which opened and 
closed came about this same time. Other 
types were the padded silk valentine and 
the fringed-edge chromolithograph which 
lasted through the 1880’s. The eighties 
saw a still coarser paper and complete 
evanishment of the delicacy, refinement, 
and elegance of the past. The 1890 val- 
entines were stuffed with decoration and 
gaudy colors, becoming a jumbled mess of 
gingerbread. At the turn of the century 
they reached their lowest level and thus 
have not generally been sought by the 
discriminating collector. 

In collecting valentines, it is of primary 
importance to be acquainted with their 
makers. The earliest manufacturer of 
embossed valentines was H. Dobbs of 
London who was established there in 
1803. He produced some of the finest 





lace papers in the early years of the val- 
entine. During his career his firm name 
changed several times, and thus it 1s pos- 
sible to gauge fairly well the date of his 
productions. Chronologically he was as 


follows: H. Dobbs, 1802-1816; Dobbs 
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and Co., 1816-1838; H. Dobbs and Co., 
1838-1846; Dobbs and Bailey, 1846- 
1851; after 1851, Dobbs and Kidd. He 
was also known as “Ornamental Sta- 
tioner to the King.”’ Queen Victoria used 
many of Dobbs’ lace papers for programs 
for her entertainments given at Windsor 
Castle. 

George Kershaw, established in 1824 
as a bookseller and then as a stationer, 
made some fine specimens. His work de- 
serves many laurels for its delicate work- 
manship, great variety of style, and 
beauty. 

Mansell was known as a “‘fancy sta- 
tioner”’ in 1835 and was a licensee of 
George Baxter. He daintily outlined 
many of the delicate flowers in the lace 
borders which he produced and at times 
he used colored backgrounds under the 
lace. 

Collectors are also urged to watch for 
the names of these other English makers: 
Delarue, who was established as a “‘card- 
maker, embosser and fancy stationer”’ in 
1835; Windsor, “cardmaker,” 
George Meek, 1840, and Dean and Son, 
1840, responsible for most of the me- 
chanical and movable types of valentines; 
Addenbrooke ; | es Marks, 1540, and 
A. Park, producers of comic as well as 
valentines; “Thomas Wood; 
David Mossman; Burke; Rock and Co., 


maker of a set of large valentines with 


1540; 


seri US 


lace borders and in the centre panel, hand- 
painted embossed flowers with their Latin 
name below; A. Kidwell; R. Canton; 
Rimmell, Goode Brothers; J. Fairburn; 
Jonathan King; Hughes; Jf. Bysh; 
Tegg; Gilk; and Mullord, 1860. 

In America Thomas W. Strong of 
New York produced hand-colored, litho- 
oraphed back- 
grounds similar to the English lace pa- 


valentines, embossed 


pers, and comics during the early 1840's 
and through the middle fifties. Pascal 


a 


Donaldson made embossed bordered pa- 
pers also in the early forties and fifties, 
James Wrigley, Charles P. Huestis, and 
T’. Frere made comics and probably the 
serious, sentimental ones. 

A prominent place in the history of 
American valentines is occupied by Esther 
A. Howland of Worcester who happened 
upon the manufacturing of them by acci- 
dent, literally and figuratively. In 1848 
she was confined to her home because of 
a broken knee-cap, when she received a 
valentine from an English business as- 
sociate of her father who was a prosperous 
stationer of Worcester. She was so in- 
trigued that she promptly copied it, adding 
some ideas of her own. She made a few 
samples which her brothers took on busi- 
ness trips through New England. ‘They 
returned with five thousand dollars 
worth of orders which created a career 
overnight for her. Her business entailed 
importing lace paper from England and 
decorative paste-ons from Germany, but 
finally, to save time, she had her own dies 
made and produced her own paste-ons. 
She invented the accordion “‘lift-up”’ for 
lace mats, also the 
which was 


use under 


‘6 


paper 
wafer’ of colored 


placed under certain sections of the cle- 


paper 


sign in the lace paper. She did not care for 
sentiments on the front of the valentine 
SO kept them on the inside. Her earliest 
creations were predominantly white and 
beautifully simple. A mark of identifica- 
tion is an “H” stamped in red on the back 
of the foundation, although this does not 
appear on all of her productions. 

By 1857 New York was headquarters 
of the world for valentine manufacturing 
with the firms of Thomas W. Strong, 
P. J. Cozans, Fisher and Brothers, Tames 
Wrigley, and McLaughlin and Brothers 
having the largest business. The total 
sales that year amounted to three hundred 
thousand dollars. Berlin and Jones, an 
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The History of the Paper Valentine 














Walentine, English, c. 1820 


envelope company, gained prominence 
manufacturing lace papers in New York 
in the late 1850's. 

Esther Howland flourished for thirty 
years, during which time she became as- 
sociated with Jotham ‘aft, a tall, gaunt 
character of Worcester who had _ pro- 
duced valentines independently. Later 
she was associated with George C, Whit- 
ney, also of W orcester, who took over the 
business in 1866 although she continued 
with him until she retired. Whitney pub- 
lished valentines for seventy-five consec- 
utive years until, in 1941, due to the pa- 
per shortage of World War II, he was 
forced to shut down. Many of his earl) 
productions bear a little red ““W” identi- 
fication mark on the back. 

The work of Louis Prang must not be 
overlooked. A refugee from the German 
revolution of 1848, he brought to Eng- 
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Walentine, probably American, c. 1865 


land and later to America German ideas 
in greeting cards and an advanced process 
of lithography whereby he could print 
He 


well 


manufactured 
as Christmas 
cards of the fringed-edge variety. His ca- 
reer ran from 1874 to 1890. Most of his 
work has not only his name but also the 


twenty -four Ct y rs. 


many valentines as 


date in microscopic print in a line at the 
bottom. 

A complete valentine collection should 
contain at least one “‘Valentine Writer.” 
‘These little paper-covered manuals were 
prevalent in England during the first 
thirty-five years of the nineteenth century 
and continued in lesser degree as late as 
1860. America was publishing them be- 
tween 1835 and 1850. The general pub- 
lic which was not meter-minded used 
these booklets to copy suitable verses for 
their valentines. There were two types of 
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“Writers”: the sentimental, and the 
comic which also contained verses for the 
trades and professional people, and in 
many cases contained rhymes which asked 
questions followed by answers, both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable. An example of 
the inconsequential triteness of some of 


Valentine. 
I love and court a fond return, 
My breast it does with ardour burn; 
I hope you feel an equal flame, 
And burn with ardour just the same, 
The fire of love consumes my heart, 
Hasten comfort to impart; 
Your consent would to me prove, 
A healing balsam my dear love, 
With rapture I'd receive a line, 
From thee my dearest Valentine. 


The comic “Writers” contain verses 
for a variety of stations in life 
butchers, old maids, bachelors, cuckolds, 


sail rs, 





bakers, rakes, doctors, milliners, lawyers, 
merchants, blacksmiths, undertakers, 
milkmaids, and scores of others. ‘The 
verses in the sentimental “Writers” were, 
on a whole, unpoetical and commonplace 
though entertaining to us today. Titles of 
“Valentine Writers” are now as amusing 
as their contents. A list of a few follows: 
The Art of Courtship or the School of 
Love; Cupid’s Cabinet or Lover's Pas- 
time; The Delights of Love; The Frolic- 
some Valentine Writer; The Gentle- 
man’s and Lady's Polite Valentine 
Writer; Hymen’s Revenge A gainst Old 
Maids, Old Bachelors, and Impertinent 
Kemmish’s The 


Annual; 


Coxcombs; 





a 


the verses is portrayed in the following 
from Cupid’s Annual Charter; or, St. 
Valentine’s Festival, in which all true 
lovers have free leave to declare t lew 
sentiments for each other, published by 
W. Perks, London, circa 1810. | 


Answer. 
Your Valentine so full of flame, 
[ put into the fire; 
Against your folly I exclaim, 
Such nonsense all must tire. 
As I had neither twine or rope, 
I could not send a line, 
But if you wish to hang, I hope 
You'll buy one, Valentine. 
But as you’re full of raging fire, 
Water would better cool, 
So take a leap oft London Bridge, 
And drown yourself, poor fool. 


Magnet of Love or Cupid’s Discovery; 
St. V alentine’s Bouquet; The Turtle 
Dove, or Cupid’s Artillery Levelled 
A gainst Human Hearts. 

Four good reference sources for study- 
ing valentines in the United States are 
The American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, The Boston Athenzum, ‘The 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, and 
The Museum of the City of New York, 
which maintain extensive collections. 

It is hoped that the preceding survey 
will give a glimpse into a little of the his- 
tory of the paper valentine, and perhaps 
indicate that although it is trite and com- 
mercial today, the valentine was once a 
token of simple charm and sincere senti- 
mentality. 
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ork, Walentine, G. S. G., circa 1870 


BY GEORGE C. WHITNEY, WORCESTER, MASS. 











HEN members and friends of 

the Society come to headquar- 

ters after the middle of March, 
they will be especially interested to in- 
clude the ground floor level of the Otis 
house in their visit. ‘There Appleton Hall 
has been transformed into an auditorium 
and exhibition gallery, directly accessible 
from Cambridge Street through the 
courtyard on the west side of the building. 

First step in the transformation was the 
removal of the mass of museum material, 
including five heroic-size statues behind 
false walls, which had been stored there 
for many years because of the Society’s 
severe space limitations. This was close] 
followed by the pouring of a new terra- 
cotta-colored floor in which is embedded 
the tubing for the radiant heating that si- 
lently permeates the hall with a most 
agreeable and cheerful warmth. 

Next came the installation of three 
long fluorescent fixtures in the bays of the 
coved ceiling to give a pleasant and re- 
markably uniform light. Then, after con- 
struction of cupboards for temporary 
storage of material used in connection 
with special meetings, and conversion of 
the 
panes and plate glass shelves, to charm- 


windows, by use of frosted glass 
ing exhibition space for transparent ob- 
jects, all wooden trim was painted a 
soft gray; the walls were hung with a 
treated, rough-textured cloth of a pinky- 
beige color that harmonizes with the floor 
tone, and teal blue platform and folding 
chairs were provided. 

Approaches to the hall were included in 
the planning of the memorial. The old 
accessions room has been partitioned to 
provide a modern serving pantry-kitchen. 
This new unit provides coffee- and tea- 
making facilities, and cupboards for the 
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Society’s cups and saucers, plates, punch 
glasses, and plated silverware to serve 
about one hundred persons, and for a 
caterer’s equipment for such a group. ‘The 
remaining space, with buff walls and 
dark-green woodwork lightened by colo- 
nial-yellow moldings, includes a fireplace 
and the handsome bookcases bequeatlied 
to the Society by the late Herbert 
Browne. This has been furnished with the 
purpose of providing a room to be used 
for special research, committee meetings, 
and small study groups, as well as for ac- 
cessioning and cataloguing of the Socie- 
ty’s museum material. ‘The stairway hall, 
in addition to a thorough cleaning, has 
had a new tile floor laid, leading to the 
main entrance doors. 

In dedication of Appleton Hall as a 
permanent memorial to William Sum- 
ner Appleton, Founder and Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Society for over 
thirty-seven years, a retrospective exhibi- 
tion, ““New England of An Earlier Day,” 
will be held for one month this spring. For 
it selections will be made from the So- 
ciety’s Museum Collections formed dur- 
ing Mr. Appleton’s term of office, illus- 
trating their extent and variety, and mem- 
bers will be invited to a private view on 
the afternoons of March fourteenth and 
fifteenth. 

For subsequent dates, other special CX- 
hibitions are already in the planning stage 
and it is hoped that the hall will also be- 
come of service to the members of the So- 
ciety and their friends in other ways, such 
as for meetings of collectors’ clubs, his- 
torical and antiquarian organizations, 
which may include i'lustrated lectures. A 
slide projector and screen will be part of 
the hall’s equipment, and hospitality com- 
mittees will find service convenient from 
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the pantry-kitchen. ‘here will be ample 
hanging space for loan exhibitions ar- 
ranged by members or by groups to which 
they belong, but, because of present-day 
costs, exhibition cases cannot be provided. 

Annual and special meetings of the So- 
ciety will, naturally, continue to be held in 
Appleton Hall, but it is hoped that having 
it continuously available for lectures and 
exhibitions will both attract new members 





and better acquaint the general public 
with the accomplishments of the Society 
and the projects it has under way. Such 
intensifying and expanding of the Socie- 
ty’s work will best serve the objectives to 
which Mr. Appleton devoted his life. 
BERTRAM K. Litre 
Director and 
Corresponding Secretary 














Chamber in the Swett-Ilsley House, Newbury, Massachusetts 


BUILT BY STEPHEN SWETT BEFORE 1670 AND LATER KNOWN AS THE ILSLEY TAVERN, 


THE FIRST ACQUISITION BY THE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED BY WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON. 
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The Tristram Coffin Bouse, Newbury 


By Fevicria DouGutTy KINGSBURY 


URING last summer’s trips of in- 

spection to the Society’s houses, 

it became apparent that two of the 
seventeenth-century properties—the Jack- 
son House in Portsmouth and the Tris- 
tram Coffin in Newbury—were in need 
of basic structural repair. 

Work on old houses always involves a 
very real feeling of responsibility to their 
owners and to future generations; but to 
meddle with houses of the seventeenth 
century, of which there are so few left, 
entails a heavy obligation of caution and 
sympathy. 

Readers of Otp-Time New Enc- 
LAND and members of the Society are 
familiar with the character of such houses 
and, in most cases, with these two houses 
themselves. However, it cannot be re- 
peated too often that these houses differ 
significantly from those of the eighteenth 
century and later periods. ‘These differ- 
ences were caused, in the first place, by 
formulae resulting from the impact of a 
new environment upon an old tradition, 
and in the second, by subsequent changes 
of objective imported to the colonies 
along with the newer concepts of Renais- 
sance styles and thought. 

The builder of the first three quarters 
of the seventeenth century was usually 
born and brought up in Europe where 
cities and farms were already ancient, 
life was lived elbow to elbow, building 
materials were scarce, particularly tim- 
ber, and trades were highly specialized. 
Already the slowly acquired skills of the 
guilds had waxed and waned, leaving a 
deep imprint upon method, and a faith 


1s0 


that only the traditional could be trust- 
worthy. 

‘The builder of the Coffin House, who- 
ever he may have been, arrived on these 
shores with few tools and fewer chattels. 
His equipment lay in_ resourcefulness, 
strength, and determination. He was con- 
fronted by an unbounded and mysterious 
wilderness. Land had to be cleared be- 
fore any structures could be built, and to 
build them, there was only the material 
at hand: namely, the timber which was 
the by-product of the clearing. When 
completed, these structures must protect 
his cattle from beasts of prey and his 
family from the unpredictable Indian; 
and finally, they must withstand a climate 
more severe than that for which the build- 
ing methods of Europe had been evolved. 

The builder 
adapted traditional building methods to 


seventeenth-century 


solve the impositions of a new environ- 
ment with ingenuity, realism, and pa- 
tience. His houses are therefore important 
records, not only of the sole indigenous 
Gothic northeastern 
United States, nor of a wilderness hardly 
credible today, but also of a kind of man 
and a triumph over adversity. It is perhaps 
the unanalyzed recognition of these fac- 


building in the 


tors in our colonial history which draws 
so many foreigners, new citizens, and 
school children to our museum houses to 
linger in the rooms and among the tools 
and utensils of a past day. 

The Coffin House in Newbury exem- 
plifies the above facts and accentuates 
them by having been lived in and ex- 
panded by eight generations of the same 
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family, each leaving upon it the imprint 
of changing customs and conditions. ‘The 
first Tristram Coffin was a cavalier—the 
only royalist in the district—and he came 
to Newbury with the men who hewed 
and delved the town into existence. He 
was born in Plymouth, Devonshire, and 
came here in 1642 at the age of thirty- 
three with his mother, two sisters, his 
wife, and five children, one of whom was 
the Tristram Jr. of our house. 

The town had first been settled only 
seven years before the arrival of the Cof- 
fins, so it was still a frontier settlement, 
hardly a village. Instead of roads there 
were mere foot trails and animal runs, 
and the only safe and practical means of 
hauling was by water. It was, therefore, 
by way of the river that all timbers and 
building materials not immediately ad- 
jacent were brought to their sites. Indian 
country stretched unknown beyond the 
Merrimack, and wolves were probably 
commoner than dogs about the town. 

During the eleven years of his resi- 
dence in Newbury, [ristram Sr. main- 
tained a ferry across the river, invested in 
several lots, and provided an inn for the 
benefit of his passengers. 

By 1653 the first Tristram had moved 
away, leaving his son ‘Tristram as the only 
member of his family to stay on in New- 
bury. That Tristram Jr. lived in the ex- 
isting “Coffin House”’ is shown by the 


‘ 


will in which he refers to it as ““my now 
dwelling house.” It is not clear, however, 
whether he built the house for his bride, 
the Widow Somerby, or whether she had 
inherited it from her husband. It was 
standing at the time of his marriage in 
16523, and he occupied it from then on. 
Some writers have believed that it was 
built by his wife’s father, and I know of 
no evidence in the building’s structure to 


contradict this theory. 


The house during these years consisted 





—— 


of what is now the rear ell with the ex- 
ception of the present small addition on 
the southwest corner. Its main door faced 
south, probably just to the right of where 
it now is. [he present chimney and fire- 
place are not the first ones, and may well 
date from the time of the first addition, to 
be mentioned later. ‘To understand the 
original house, one must visualize a single 
large room or “great hall” extending 
clear to the west wall, with chimney on 
the east and with the two rooms over it, 
which now exist. A stairway evidently 
ran up the south wall, starting at the 
right-hand post of the present door. Out- 
side, the western gable end was steep ind 
symmetrical, employing the pitch of the 
present southern roof slope, on both sides, 
and omitting the rooms now existing on 
the northwest corner of the wing. 

It was the south wall of this house 
which. we uncovered this summer in or- 
der to replace the sill and parts of the 
posts and plate. The old plaster on the in- 
side of the wall had buckled, showing 
signs of the wall’s settling. Examination 
from the cellar revealed rotting joists and 
sills—ravages of the war years, and the 
chimney girt in the second floor had 


sagged where it had bearing on the wall. 
The wall as a whole no longer even kept 


out the weather, and it was evident that 
basic structural repairs were necessary in 
order to meet the challenge met by the 
original builder, and keep the house 
standing another three hundred years. 
In order to get at the frame it was 
necessary to remove the clapboards. Un- 
der them we found wide pine plank laid 
horizontally and ship-lapped to keep out 
the New England climate. It was no 
fault of the planking that it no longer did 
so. This boarding had apparently not 
been clapboarded over at once, for it 
showed some years’ exposure and was 


weathered a silvery grey. 
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TRISTRAM COFFIN IR. 


HOUSE, “NEWBURY, “MASSACHUSETTS 


_FROM SKETCH MADE AUGUST 1949 DURING RESTORATION __| 








With the Tristram’s 
house revealed itself as a typical “Tudor 
The arrangement of studs and 
girts showed a truly Gothic disregard for 
symmetry, Gothic 
and ingenuity in putting support where 
most needed. Pine boards set verticall; 
had been fastened to the inside face of the 
frame as panelling, 


boarding oft, 
cottage. 


and also a sureness 


and between timbers 
the fill of clay and brick had been plas- 
tered against these boards. ‘The appear- 
ance at this stage of restoration was the 
familiar one of the English half-timbered 
house, as shown by the accompanying 
sketch made at the time. 

A small window the size of a single 
casement was uncovered to the left of the 
present door and midway of the level of 
the first floor ceiling. It had been blocked 
off at some early period by the use of an 
old piece of panelling board edged with a 
quirk moulding, as shown in Figure 155 
of J. Frederick Kelly’s Early Domestic 
Architecture of Connecticut. It would ap- 
pear that the only feasible reason for a 


window at such a level would have been 
to light a flight of stairs going up this 
wall. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
position of the stairway was changed 
when the chimney was redesi; oned to ac- 
commodate the added room to the east, 
forming the southeast end of the present 
front portion of the house. 

The fine old frame and its fill were so 
interesting that we regretted having to 
them over but we were 
obliged to do so by ‘the demands of the 


cover Ags un: 


same climate which taught its English- 
born builders accustomed to the half-tim- 
bering of Elizabethan villages to shelter 
their New England walls with boarding. 
We did, however, compromise by placing 
a piece of plate glass instead of boarding 
over one of the most representati\ e areas 
of the frame. 

A 6” x 8” post stands just to the right 
of the present door, and the bottom end 


of this being r rotten, a new section 3 lo ne 


was spliced into it. Another post, 9” x 9” :; 
stands in this wall a few feet to the east, 
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forming the corner post of the easterly ad- 
dition and supporting a north-south beam 
in the attic which is actually the west plate 
of the easterly addition. The wall be- 
tween these two posts we reinforced with 
new studding at first floor level, and the 
joining of the plate and post we strength- 
ened with a brace visible in the bedroom. 
Roof purlins in this unit were also re- 
placed, including the ridge, which previ- 
ously had failed by several feet to meet the 
present chimney. Another post at the 
junction of the nineteenth-century Joshua 
Coffin addition to the southwest had to be 
replaced from sill to girt. The inside 
plaster on the wall had to be destroyed, 
and since it probably was not earlier than 
the eighteenth-century windows, we re- 
placed it with vertical pine boarding simi- 
lar to that surviving in the bedrooms. 

When all necessary reinforcement and 
replacement were finished, the wall was 
reboarded, papered, and covered with 
pine clapboards. ‘Though the outer cover- 
ing of the house now lays no claim to an- 
tiquity, the old frame is again intact and 
integrated ; the house stands ready to face 
a few more centuries and, in doing so, to 
tell the perceptive observer much about 
the men who built it and about the kind 
of place that was the Newbury of the mid- 
seventeenth century. 

Tristram Coffin’s house, visualized 
without its later additions, reveals its 
Gothic origins by mere outward shape— 
by roof pitch and by the relation of height 
of wall to height of ridge. ‘The construc- 
tion of its methods 
adapted to new conditions, and the rooms 
themselves are eloquent of a time when 
protection was the main objective. The 
heavy beams, big fireplaces and width of 
board and plank indicate a virgin forest 
which once appeared to be limitless. The 
small latches and 
utensils speak of a condition common to 


walls follows old 


windows, wooden 


—— 


all frontiers, wherever glass and metal 
established and 
shipping is hazardous and costly. ‘The ir- 
regular soft-burned brick and the preva- 


industries are not vet 


lence of clay in the place of plaster tell us 
of a time when specialized labor was rare 
and every man built his own house. ‘lhe 
wildness and uncertainties of the struggle 
to establish settlement in such a country- 
side are suggested by the importance of 
the fireplace and the cozy darkness of the 
rooms, which give one a feeling of being 
closed in and sheltered. 

It was in this portion of the house that 
Tristram Coffin Jr. and his wife lived for 
over fifty years and cared for their eleven 
children. The tombstone of Tristram’s 
wife Judith, who died in 1705 at the age 
of eighty, reminds us of how many gen- 
erations had existed in the colonies before 
the War of Independence. It states that 
she “‘lived to see 177 of her children and 
children’s children to the third genera- 
tion.” Of these, her youngest son, Na- 
thaniel, married in 1693 and brought his 
wife home to his father’s house. It was for 
this family, eventually possessing eight 
children, that the first addition was built 
to the house comprising the south end of 
the present main or front portion of the 
house, east of Tristram Jr.’s house. Be- 
cause Tristram Jr. represented the last of 
the English-born members of the family, 
his son Nathaniel’s part of the house shows 
a definite break in tradition and already 
has forsaken the Gothic and shows a 
transition toward the classical. Later the 
classical theme was to become so strongly 
associated with New England architec- 
ture that its echoes have spread with the 
familiar words “thy woods and templed 
a 

Inside, Nathaniel’s addition showed 
early double-hung windows and walls 
which, instead of being covered with 
wood from floor to ceiling, were simply 
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wainscoted with wide horizontal boards 
lapped together and finished at the top 
with a simple moulded edge of slight pro- 
jection. Above this stretched a plain plas- 
ter wall. The fireplace is no longer the 
dominant feature of the room. 

Nathaniel’s father, who had been lhv- 
ing on in the old portion, died in 1704, 
leaving the whole house at this time by 
will to the son. ‘This was the period of the 
French and Indian War, and Nathaniel 
was among those appointed to keep on 
hand “‘snow shoes and Mogginsons,”’ wit- 
ness to the long, hard pursuit and rescue 
of captives for which men had to be pre- 
pared for so many years. 

The northeasterly end of the present 
Coffin House, and facing High Road, was 
apparently built about 1725 on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Nathaniel’s son, 
Joseph. Both in floor plan and wall treat- 
ment, this room shows the dawning for- 
mality of the eighteenth century, in spite of 
the fact that the Coffin family had always 
been one of unostentatious, sober, and 
useful citizens of a country town. The 
fenestration is symmetrical and more 
open, and the fireplace overpanels, though 
perhaps of a slightly later period, are de- 
signed as a decorative wall unit. A glance 
at the plan suggests that this area may 
once have been all one room, with the 
buttery partition a later compromise to a 
growing family. ‘his was a time of great 
crowding in the already old and much-ex- 
panded house. Joseph’s parents, who lived 
until 1749 and 1750, an unmarried sister, 
two brothers, and his own family, even- 
tually consisting of eight children, all 
shared the same roof. 

The centennial of Newbury was cele- 
brated “in the yard of Col. Joseph Coffin’s 
house” in 1725. The house had by this 
time grown to include the whole eastern 
or front part, and the hundred-year-old 
southwest or_rear ell. 


During our examination of it this sum- 
mer, the sills and corner post, window 
sills, and cornice of th’s eastern part were 
found to be in very bad shape, and these 
were replaced, together with insulation 
and new clapboards. The post and plate 
at the junction with the northwest ell also 
had to be restored. So much work Was 
needed on the structural fabric itself, that 
very little expenditure could be allowed 
for any artificial antiquing on the exterior. 
All structural replacements, however, 
were held rigidly to the standards of the 
old fabric in size, material, and workman- 
ship, and careful diagrams of all new 
parts will be preserved as an archeological 
record, 

Joseph’s son Joshua brought his bride 
home in 1755, and this couple had twelve 
children, SO the old house kept on expand- 
ing. His death was an early and apparent- 
ly sudden one at the age of forty in 1774, 
for he left no will. Therefore it was on the 
coming of age of his children that the 
house entered on a period, lasting through 
several generations, of being legally di- 
vided into units, and of belonging to suc- 
cessive STOUpS of collateral relatives. In 
this way it became what might be called 
a tribal stronghold of the Coffins. 

It was the partition of the estate and 
house in 1785 which describes accurately 
for the first time the parts of the house 
and its extent. From this it is evident that 
prior to this date the existing two-story 
northwest corner of the house had been 
added, changing the original  steep- 
pitched west gable of the old ‘Tristram 
Jr. house into that lopsided effect caused 
by a change in roof line to the northwest. 
It was not until the nineteenth century 
that the small one-story addition was 
made on the southwest for a later Joshua, 
breaking a new room into the old seven- 
teenth-century “hall”; and the deteriorat- 
ing craftsmanship of the industrial revolu- 
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tion is plainly to be seen in this latest addi- 
tion to the old house. 

The Coffin House was thus lived in 
through 230 years, from 1653, by eight 
direct generations of the family and by 
many collateral ones, and continued to be 
owned by three more, until its endow- 
ment by Coffin descendants and its do- 
nation to The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiguities by its then 
owner, Mrs. Margaret E. C. Merriam, 
February 20, 1929, in memory of her 
parents and “as an example of early 
American architecture.” 


Acknowledgement: For historical data 
[ have referred to the article by James W, 
Spring, LL.B., in OLp- TIME NEw Enc- 
LAND, Volume 20, Number 1, for July, 


19209. 


Nore: The writer does not wish to give the im- 
pression with the above article that all needed 
repairs on the Tristram Cofhn House have been 
completed. The work was simply carried as far 
as the funds would allow. The south and Cast 
outer walls are now in good condition, but the 
northeast wall, the roof, the hallway, and other 
areas, need attention which will be provided as 
soon as further funds are available. 
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The Chimney Corner, or Fireside Companion 


Eprror’s Nore: With this issue of 
Oip- Time New ENGLAND we have set 
aside a space which we hope will be kept 
filled by contributions from our readers. 
Draw up your chairs, friends and com- 
panions, and swap anecdotes, legends, his- 
tory of old-time New England as handed 
down to you. Let us compare recipes for 
posset, gruel, mulled cider, roast venison, 
and broiled oysters. Share with us your 
knowledge of new crafts performed by 
old methods and vice versa, or of the uses 
of those things which we like to collect 


but which now stand unnecessarily idle, 
such as the brick oven, the peel, the 
warming pan, the trivet, the steelyard. 
Wouldn’t you like to try some hoe cake 
or know how to wash chintz and keep 
the glaze! 

Bits of local history or stories telling of 
the life of past days go to make up the 
fabric of our history as a whole and so are 
valuable as from one neighbor to another. 

With all articles, give name and ad- 
dress, authority for your statements (to 
be filed with editor), and return postage. 








LAsT OF THE CLIPPERS 
My mother, who is over eighty, tells 
me that she remembers playing in her 
grandfather’s sail-loft when she was a 
child. It was in a brick building on the 





East River in lower Manhattan. The 
downstairs part was a ship chandlery, full 
of kegs and tackle, and it smelt of tar. Up- 
stairs was one great room, open from wall 
to. wall. She remembers the day when she 
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was about five when her grandfather 
took her by the hand and led her to the 
center of the floor. 

“IT want you to remember this after 
I’m gone,” he said. And then he pointed 
to lines painted on the floor. They were 
the full-scale patterns of sails of famous 
ships, and he pointed out each one by 
name. 

Steam must have been coming in about 
that time, and it must have been soon 
after that he designed the first big tent 
to be supported by central poles and sold 
it to Barnum. Mother says that not even 
the streets where the place stood exist 
any longer. 

Lyp1aA Brown 
South Walpole, Mass. 


DIRECTIONS FOR POLISHING LONG- 
NEGLECTED PEWTER 
Needed ; 
1 box finest grade steel wool 
This is as fine as silk and is obtain- 
able only at hardware stores. 

1 piece old bath toweling 

1 box Bon Ami 

1 roll paper towels, medium soft, pref- 
erably on holder 

I saucer 

I old, soft toothbrush 

Fill saucer with Bon Ami powder, add 
water to make stiff paste. Dip pad of steel 
wool into paste and scour pewter with 
this until all stains are gone, using tooth- 
brush where needed in creases and pat- 
terns. Rinse in hot water, making sure 
pewter is warmed all through by the 
water. 

Dip bath towel rag into paste and smear 
all over pewter and put the pewter aside 
until nearly, but not quite, dry. Wipe with 
paper towels, wiping dry and continuing 
until polish reflects light clearly. Plain 


— 


paper towels will put on the finishing 
touches. 

The above process gives a white lustre 
that is long lasting, not the darkish one 
with a slight oily residue provided by most 
ready-made polishes. 

Mrs. BrucE MacKenzi 
Claremont, N. H., 


EXCERPT FROM: 

Travels In New England And New York 
By ‘Timothy Dwight, s.r.p., LL.p. 
Late President of Yale College 
New Haven 
Published by ‘Timothy Dwight 
S. Converse, Printer 
1822 


From “Journey to Berwick in 1796,” 
page 439: 

‘Newbury is a large township, lying 
opposite to Salisbury and Amesbury, on 
the Southern side of the Merrimac. It 
contains five parishes; in which are five 
Congregations, and a society of Friends. 
It is all settled in plantations, formed, es- 
pecially along the Merrimac, of excellent 
land, under good cultivation. The sur- 
face is generally pleasant, and remark- 
ably so on the borders of the river from 
some of the eminences. Particularly, from 
the seat of Moses Brown, Esq. formerly 
the property of the Hon. ‘Tristram Dal- 
ton, there is a very commanding and at- 
tractive view of the surrounding country, 
the river, and the ocean. 

“The inhabitants of Newbury are al- 
most universally farmers. In Byefield, 
one of the parishes, a woolen manufac- 
tury has been established. Its success time 
A little commerce 1s 
carried on in this town, partly by the 
Merrimac, and partly by Parker’s river, 
a few miles farther South. 


must determine. 
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‘The number of inhabitants was in the 
year 1790, three thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-two. The number of dwell- 
ing-houses was, according to the census, 
five hundred and thirty-eight, and of the 
families seven hundred and twenty-three. 

‘Newburyport is probably the smallest 
township in this State; including only six 
hundred and forty acres, or the contents 
. . AAS it 1S, however, 
there are few towns of equal beauty in 


of a square mile. . 


.. I ought to have men- 
tioned, that the Grammar School is a 
neat, and the ‘Town-house an ordinary, 


this country. . 


building. 

“A Mall has been begun on High- 
street; but on so small a scale, as il] to suit 
the purpose in view. A handsome lot has 
been purchased by Moses Brown, Esq. in 
front of one of the churches, for $12,000; 
and appropriated for ever, as an open 
square, to the use of the public; an act of 
liberality, which needs no comment.” 


RECIPES (FROM THE A ppledore Cook- 
hook BY M. Par.oa, 1878) 


Sack Posset: Pound one Boston crack- 





er, or one soda biscuit. Put it in a pint of 
cold milk; set on fire, and simmer fifteen 
minutes. Beat together one egg, one wine- 
glass of wine, a little sugar, salt, and nut- 
meg. Turn this into the simmering milk, 
stirring constantly; boil up once, and take 
from fire immediately. 


Barberries Preserved in Molasses > ( Yne 
peck of barberries, six quarts of molasses. 
Pick the barberries free from stems and 
imperfect ones. Let the molasses come to a 
boil, then put in the barberries, and boii 
about fifty minutes. They will be clear 
and full when done. Skim them out and 
put in the jars. Save two quarts of the 
sirup for drinks, and turn the remainder 
over the barberries. Be very careful that 
the molasses shall not burn. Sweet apples 
may be cooked with these in the same 
manner that pears are cooked with those 
done in sugar. 


Spiced Currants: Five pounds of cur- 
rants, four pounds of sugar, one pint of 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of cloves, 
two of cinnamon. Stew half an hour. To 
eat with roast meat. 
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Co the Members of 
The Society for the Preserbation of 
New England Antiquities 


Oxtp-Time New ENGLAnp, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it now! Thank you. 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. | 





I nominate | ah a) alee 


Address ... 


for Membership in the Society. 



































BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 
any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





WE BUY & SELL 
WANTED RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 
Shi 5 Ry h d a an Ships, and a q a 

. > . aps. oks relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
’ Ips igure Cads tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 


and other examples of 


Early American 





Woodcarving 
FOR SALE 
House of the Early 1800's 
Please write details and prices ty Five stencilled rooms and one with an 


excellent mural painting. Eight rooms, two 
porches, electricity, garage, three acres. 


The Old Store on the Harbor 


Fine condition, price reasonable. 
Mary Attis, Proprietor Ideal summer location facing lake 
Good beach—fine fishing 
Write: 
Salmon Lodge, Sebec Village, Maine 


Southport, Connecticut 




















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


Ke) 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OVD 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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79 Chestnut Street 
~ foot of Beacon Hill 
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Vhe Crafts Y ; 4, ie yday we a Jyutn 


OLD SITURBRIDGE 
VILLAGE 
Museum and Crafts Center 


From the skilled hands of our experi- 
enced Master Craftsmen creations de- 


signed for today, and reproductions ex- 


emplary of another era in our country’s 


history “@ OrnNaMENTALIRONWORK -@ 
STENCILING AND SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
—@ Porrery @ WeEa\ 


iInG “@ Grist Mit Propucrs. 


@ FURNITURI 


For Craft Products Catalog and Information Addr 
MASHAPAUG HOUSE 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 


Sturbridge, Mass. 
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Recent Acquisitions 
During the past few months, our selection of 
fine antique furniture, silver, china, etc., has been 
augmented both from this country and from 

England with some very choice pieces. 
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New England sofa, made in Boston or possibly Salem about 1800. The 


mahogany legs have been recently restored approximately two and a half 


a7 


inches. Length 78 inches. $750. Offered subject to prior sale. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Antiquarians, Jewelers, Gold and Silversmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795 
141 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BosTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, 
WITH ITs NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM IN THE TWO CONNECTING BUILDINGS IN THE REAR, 








THE MUSEUM 

OR those who come to study or merely to gaze, the Society’s Museum offers an out- 
standing collection of Rogers Groups, Staffordshire Children’s Mugs and two great 
collections of photographic negatives: the Stebbins collection of sailing and steam vessels 

of coastwise and Atlantic services, and the Baldwin Coolidge photographs of portraits. 
More generally, the Museum offers limited collections of Lighting Devices, Chinese 
Export Porcelain and English and American pottery, Sandwich and Portland Glass, Dolls 
and Doll Houses and Furniture, a few eighteenth-century Costumes and Textiles, Basket- 
ware, Toys, Games, early Cooking and Household Implements, Shaker articles, a few 
Military Uniforms and Weapons, some Jewelry and other memorabilia and some Archi- 


tectural relics. 


THE HOUSE 


The first of the three houses of Harrison Gray Otis, built in 1795, contains many of 


Bulfinch’s best details. It is furnished with gifts and loans which include a McIntire four- 
post bed, a splendid mahogany dining table, a Sheraton sofa, two curly maple chests of 
drawers, a knee-hole dressing table, a lacquered Colonial highboy, bell metal fireplace 
furnishings, fine examples of Colonial and Federal furniture and decorations, and some 
early oil portraits. 


Open 9g A.M. to 4:45 P.M.; Saturday 9 A.M. to 12:45 P.M. 

















